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A CENTURY OF INVENTIONS

BEING THE 'JAMES FORREST' LECTURE, 1928, DELIVERED
ON THE OCCASION OF THE CENTENARY OF THE INSTITU-
TION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS

EG ago, as the nineteenth century was drawing
to its close, I delivered a ' James Forrest'
lecture.1 The honour of being invited to serve
again entails a responsibility which is all the heavier
because this time the lecture is an item in the celebration
of our centenary. When I lectured before, I was free to
select a department of science in which I was then a
worker, by way of illustrating, in accordance with the
founder's wish, the interdependence of abstract science
and engineering; now, though the general purpose is
the same, I am asked to survey an immensely wider
field. In those days I was young, and took a part, albeit
a small one ; now I am old and mainly a spectator, who
at the best may draw his arm-chair up to the footlights
and discourse to the audience about the play. The play
itself goes on and on, endlessly, with never a curtain:
its interest does not flag; and the stage grows so big
and so crowded with actors and incidents as to bewilder
the most observant critic. He must perforce confine
his attention to but a few aspects and episodes of a
drama which daily becomes more and more intricate,
vast, and elusive.

1 'Magnetism/     Seepage 116 of the present volume.